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MOUNT TAHOMA. 


{A narrative of an ascent of the mountain by its western slope, being an 
exploration of Crater Peak and North Peak.] 





By P. B. Van Trump. 


First, a few words in relation to the name applied in this 
paper to a mountain which has always been named on the 
official maps of the Government ‘‘ Mount Rainier,’’ and 
which for almost three-quarters of a century prior to the 
early seventies had been exclusively known by that name. 
Every student familiar with the history of early explorations 
on the Pacific Coast of North America knows, that when 
the distinguished navigator, George Vancouver, was in search 
of the then fabledfforthwest passage between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, he entered and explored the beautiful 
inland sea which he named Puget Sound; that as he was 
sailing over its waters one clear day in May, 1792, he saw 
looming up on the eastern horizon a magnificent snow- 
capped mountain, which he named Mount Rainier, in honor 
of his friend, Rear-Admiral Rainier, of the English navy. 
When Yancouver thus named this grand mountain, he did 
so withéut considering, apparently, whether some other 
navigator might not have discovered and named it, and 
evidently without endeavoring to ascertain by what name it 
was known among the primitive dwellers by the beautiful 
inland sea. This people, or race of mysterious origin, who 
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had for unknown generations dwelt by this inland sea and 
on the plains east of the great mountain chain which runs 
parallel with it, called the mountain by a name which had a 
peculiar and appropriate meaning. The tribes dwelling by 
the Sound, which they termed ‘‘Whulge,’’ called the 
mountain ‘‘Tacdbet,’’ the nourisher or source of waters, 
and those tribes (the Yakimas and Klickitats) which dwelt 
on the plains east of the mountain, called it Tahéma, which 
means ‘‘rumbling sound.’? How much more significant 
and appropriate these Indian names for the mountain than 
js the name of a man, one who was an alien, who never saw 
the mountain, and who was not in sympathy or in touch 
with the nation which was thus to perpetuate his name! 
And these Indian names are thus appropriate not only on 
account of the peculiar significance of them, but because this 
primitive race were the original discoverers of the mountain, 
and the original and rightful owners of the country which 
the mountain so grandly dominated. Even if we leave the 
Indian out of the question altogether, Vancouver was not 
the original discoverer of the mountain. The Spaniards 
explored these waters previous to Vancouver's explora- 
tions, and they saw the mountain. About fifty years after 
Vancouver named the mountain, the brilliant American 
author, Theodore Winthrop, visited the Sound, beheld the 
mountain, was piloted first by western Washington Indians 
over the waters of Puget Sound, and then by eastern Wash- 
ington Indians across the Cascade Mountains. From the 
two Indian names heard during this journey he coined the 
euphonious name ‘‘Tacoma,’’ and he thus subsequently 
named the mountain in his ‘‘Canoe and Saddle.’’ Of late 
years many of the inhabitants of the State of Washington 
called the mountain Tacoma, while a few others apply to it 


” 


the Yakima-Klickitat name ‘‘Tahéma.’’ The writer believes 
that the time is not many years distant when the inexpressive 


and inappropriate name of Rainier will be generally, if not 
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universally, replaced by one of the expressive and appro- 
priate Indian names. 

Mount Tahoma is beyond question the grandest of all the 
peaks of the great Cascade Range, and, Mount St. Elias 
aside, is without a rival in North America in ruggedness, 
grandeur, beauty of outline, and in the number and magnifi- 
cence of its glaciers. It is questionable whether there is in 
all Europe a single mountain which has a glacial system on 
so granda scale. A dozen prominent glaciers are imbedded 
in its rugged sides, one of which is 12 miles long and nearly 
3 miles in width—several others are from 6 to 10 miles long ; 
and if all its glaciers, both great and small, were to be 
counted, the number would be found to reach 15 or 16. 
Some further idea may be formed of the magnitude of 
this mountain from the following statements, which are 
estimates based on numerous ascents of the mountain and 
a considerable personal experience in exploration of it. 

The main glaciers terminate at points which have a 
common level. A line passing around the mountain at the 
terminals of these glaciers, so as to complete the circuit of 
it, would measure 40 miles, and the circumference of the 
mountain where its base may be said to begin to swell from 
the surrounding country is at least 80 miles. The diameter 
of the mountain at the line of perpetual snow (6000 feet) 
must be at least 10 miles. The altitude of Tahoma is almost 
15,000 feet; yet even at that height the distance across its 
summit is fully 2 miles. The air at the line of perpetual 
snow, and above it, is magically clear; yet a man standing 
at the snow-line on a clear day and gazing at the summit 
of the mountain would be unable to see a mountain climber 
moving on the snow at the summit. To an observer stand- 
ing at a point on the mountain side 10,000 feet above the 
sea-level a party of tall men just reaching the summit 
would appear like black specks moving across the snow. 
Although properly a mountain of the Cascade Range, 
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Tahoma stands some miles to the west of the main chain, 
rising in solitary and unapproachable grandeur, and 
immeasurably overtopping the neighboring peaks or eleva- 
tions of the parent range. 

Between the years 1870 and 1884, I made several ascents 
of the mountain by the south side, and one ascent by the 
west side in 1891, accomplishing the mastery of two peaks; 
but several attempts to reach the summit of the North Peak 
were unsuccessful. In the summer of 1892, determining to 
make a final and supreme effort to master this coveted peak, 
and remembering that my friend, George B. Bayley, of 
San Francisco, had exacted a promise of me to let him 
know when I intended to make my final effort to scale the 
North Peak, that he might join me in the attempt, I wrote 
to him, and in due time he arrived at Yelm, eager for the 
mountain fray and armed caf-a-fie. On the morning of 
August 16, 1892, we left the little village of Yelm on our 
journey mountainward, each mountaineer astride of a 
substantial pony, one of them leading a large horse well- 
laden with provisions and abundant camp paraphernalia. 
The mountain lies due east of Yelm, and is distant from it 


” 


**as the crow flies,’’ a little over 40 miles, supposing the 
crow to alight at the terminal point of one of the west-side 
glaciers. The distance in an air-line from Yelm to the 
actual summit of Tahoma is, by triangulation, just 50 miles; 
and yet on a summer day, when the atmosphere is pure 
and clear, the mountain looms up with such vast propor- 
tions, with such clear-cut outlines, and seems so neigh- 
borly, that a ‘‘tenderfoot’’ or novice from the East would 
deem it less than ten miles distant. Our general course lay 
up the valley of the Nesqually River, crossing the latter but 
twice, once by means of a good substantial county bridge 
on the edge of Yelm prairie, the second time far up toward 
the mountain, where the murky, turbulent water of the river 
has a swift current, where the rolling, bumping bowlders 
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tend much to: the discomfiture of the horses in fording, 
and where, sometimes, a careless rider is unhorsed and 
forced to take an ice-cold bath not down on the program at 
starting. 

After the broad and bare Nesqually plains are left, or 
the equally treeless prairie of Yelm, the road to the moun- 
tain may be said to extend through one vast and continuous 
forest; and so dense is it in places and so closely, high over- 
head, are the branches of the giant firs and monster spruces 
interlaced, that rarely does a sunbeam penetrate them to 
fleck with its light the pine-leaf-carpeted floor of ‘‘the forest 
primeval.’’ When the open glades and the beautiful 
flowery meadows of the mountain proper are reached, after 
a long journey through these funereal pines, the change is 
marked and agreeable, and so very pleasing, that the traveler 
is fully repaid for the fatigue of his journey and for his 
‘moving accidents by flood and field.’’ The entire tourist 
travel of to-day to the mountain is to the south or Paradise 
Valley side, the more rugged, picturesque and varied west 
side being, as yet, a /erra incognita, except to a few adven- 
turous mountaineers or goat hunters. All the artists, all 
the photographers, and almost all the kodak fiends even, 
take the beaten track to the better known and famed Para- 
dise Valley; hence, there are, as yet, no photographic 
views or sketches extant of the west side of the mountain 
other than those showing it as seen from the Sound, 50 miles 
away; and hence the fact that the illustrations accompanying 
this article do not picture any of the interesting points in 
and the striking features connected with the exploit of the 
mountain climbers who figure in this narrative. 

Where the Rainier Fork of the Nesqually River makes 
its confluence with the main Nesqually, a distance of 45 
miles from Yelm, we left the Paradise Valley road and 
turned our course up the Rainier Fork; and in leaving the 
aforesaid road we left behind us the traces of civilization 
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and what comforts of traveling it afforded—for there was 
scarcely a semblance of a trail to mark our way, a few scat- 
tering ‘‘blazes’’ on the thickly standing trees indicating 
the course, these few-and-far-between blazes having been 
made some years ago by the Indians in one of their annual 
hunting expeditions to Tahoma for mountain goats or to 
lay in their winter supply of mountain whortleberries. We 
traveled up the right bank of the river till we reached a 
point about 3 miles above its mouth; here we left it to climb 
the outlying spurs and foot-hills that lay between us and the 
mountain proper. Now the trail became quite discernible 
in its zigzagging up the mountain ridges. For an hour 
and a half the climbing was quite arduous. Now upa steep 
mountain only to go down on the other side, in order to 
**tackle’’ another of still greater elevation, and so on, till we 
reached the first park or mountain ineadow of Tahoma, 
which we entered by passing through a narrow, rocky 
gorge or natural gateway in a high ledge of rock, which 
had long hidden the mountain from us as we toiled upward. 
When the traveler has passed through this gateway, he 
stops almost involuntarily, not to rest and regain his ‘‘wind’”’ 
after the long, steep climb, as might seem natural, but to 
‘*take in’’ and enjoy the sublime view suddenly revealed 
to him. Directly in front of him, and filling up the whole 
range of vision in that direction, is the long-sought moun- 
tain, apparently near enough to touch, yet in reality 2 miles 
and a half distant, its triple summit seeming to pierce the 
very vault of heaven, three of its magnificent glaciers in full 
view, the deep, muffled thunder of huge rocks rolling and 
grinding beneath their mighty movements occasionally 
breaking the otherwise Sabbath stillness of the mountain 
air. Immediately before the spectator, and on his right 
hand and on his left hand, stretch a succession of mountain 
meadows, or Alpine gardens, richly clothed in grass and 
brilliant with many-hued flowers, dotted with beautiful 
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groves of firs, and with here and there a crystal lake. 
Looking back over the region through which lies the course 
of his journey mountainward, and far beyond the point 
where it began, he sees innumerable undulating hills, the 
winding course of the Nesqually, and a vast sea of green 
forest stretching westward to the Pacific Ocean; while off to 
the right, or against the southern horizon, rise the snow- 
capped peaks of near Adams, more remote St. Helens, and 
beyond 


** Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 

Save his own dashings—’”’ 
the magnificent white cone of distant Hood. A man who 
thus stands and who is thus blessed with such a vision, yet 
who feels no exaltation of soul, no supreme delight in the 
conscious exercise or stirring of that something within us we 
call the esthetic, 

**Ts fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils ; 

Let no such man be trusted.” 

Wending our way through the mountain meadows until 
we reached the one at the highest elevation, and con- 
sequently nearest to the line of perpetual snow on the 
mountain, we pitched our comfortable wall tent and estab- 
lished permanent camp. One pony and the pack-horse 
were turned loose to graze at will; the remaining pony was 
securely picketed, in order that we might be sure of one 
animal on our return from the summit—a wise precaution 
in relation to the two biped climbers, but an unfortunate 
one for the picketed quadruped, as will be shown in each 
case by the sequel. On the following morning, August 
20th, we completed our preparations for the climb. Each 
of us took a double blanket, an extra woolen undershirt and 
overshirt and an extra pair of woolen socks, these extras in 
clothing being intended for use on the summit at night. Each, 
of course, had the regulation alpenstock. One carried a 
hatchet, and the other 75 feet of three-eighths rope. A pint 
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bottle of alcohol and a spirit-lamp were part of the outfit. 
I carried a large reflector made of bright plate tin, fastened 
to a board of the same size. The edibles for the trip (in 
quantity sufficient for 2 days) were equally divided between 
the two packs. Concluding to use our pack-horse as far as 
practicable in the ascent, we caught him and strapped our 
packs, coats, hatchet, rope and reflector on him. Oneonta 
(for with this poetic and aboriginal name had the pack-horse 
been christened in his early colthood) did not make any 
frisky demonstrations of delight over the prospect of an 
additional climb. He looked sadly and regretfully at his 
grazing companions, and heaved a dismal groan as the 
‘*cinch’’ was finally tightened; yet, with that patient 
docility (or is it animal philosophy?) characteristic of the 
horse, he submitted to the inevitable in the shape of domi- 
neering man. 

Mountaineers and puffing steed now climbed for some- 
thing more than a good mile over alternate fields of snow 
and patches of rock to a point where the spur we were 
ascending connected by a narrow tongue of loose shelving 
rock with one of the rocky ridges which extend up the 
mountain toward the south peak. When we reached this 
narrow tongue of loose rock, to get on which there was 
quite a jump-off from the spur we had ascended, we dis- 
cussed whether we should take the horse any further. My 
companion was in favor of doing so, and it could easily have 
been done with a sure-footed cayuse used to climbing over 
rocks; but as the horse was heavy, and not a graduate in 
mountain climbing, I thought it best to dispense with him 
there. I thought my companion, as he glanced at his heavy 
pack, heaved a gentle sigh of protest against this early aban- 
donment of horse-power. We soon stripped Oneonta of his 
pack and halter, leaving him at perfect liberty to return or 


follow. For a time Oneonta seemed to be halting between 
two opinions. He first looked back in the direction he had 
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come, then looked meditatively at the mountain looming up 
before us, and then after casting a glance at us with an 
expression of eye which said, ‘‘as plain as whisper in the 
ear,’’ ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, if it’s your intention to scale these 
awful heights, please consider me not in it,’’ turned in his 
tracks and trotted briskly off in the direction of camp. 
Simple and natural as was this desertion of us by our horse 
for his more congenial four-footed companions at camp, it 
seemed, as he disappeared over the neighboring snow-ridge, 
as though we had lost forever a valuable friend, and it cast 
a sort of damper on our spirits; and as we started off up the 
mountain, after strapping (by each other’s help) our packs 
to our backs, we seemed to have suddenly acquired a won- 
derful increment of avoirdupois. A few moments of exer- 
cise, however, in the exhilarating mountain air revived our 
spirits, and we philosophically concluded that horses will be 
horses, and sometimes forget the hand which cares for them, 
just as ‘‘boys will be boys,’’ and sometimes forget the 
amenities and proprieties of life. I, for my part, as we 
swung along under our somewhat heavy packs, was re- 
minded of the early days when I prospected in the moun- 
tains of Montana and Idaho with a forty-pound pack on my 
back; and as I thought of it, and especially of the expected 
triumph over the North Peak, my muscles seemed to regain 
something of their wonted vigor and endurance. For about 
a half-mile from the point where the horse left us we climbed 
the ridge of rock extending up toward the South Peak, then 
descended it on the left and got on to one of the three 
glaciers alluded to earlier in this paper. 

Our object was to cross this glacier to reach the snow- 
field which extends some distance up the mountain between 
the first-mentioned glacier and the great Tahoma glacier. 
The upper portion of this snow-field terminates at the foot 
of a ledge of rock at an altitude of about 11,000 feet. On 
the lower point of this ledge of rock we intended to camp 
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for the night. Where we crossed the glacier it was cut up 
with many crevasses, some of them wide and deep, and 
in threading our way among them, and in looking for 
‘*bridges’’ of ice on which to cross the larger and more 
dangerous ones, considerable time was occupied. When 
we finally reached the ledge of rock, 11,000 feet altitude, 
where we intended to spend the night, it was evening, 
and we were tired enough to stop. Selecting the spot 
that seemed the nearest level and the soffes¢ on this rocky 
point, we unrolled our blankets and prepared our mountain 
bed while it was yet light. The next thing was to find some 
water, for our day’s climb without any to drink had made 
us exceedingly thirsty. One peculiarity of climbing on the 
west side is the absence of running water, except at the 
lower altitudes of the snow-slopes. On the southern slope 
running water is found in the summer afternoons as high 
as 10,000 or 12,000 feet. Our spirit-lamp now came 
in play, and, by melting ice in our drinking-cup, we man- 
aged after some time to quench our great thirst. But the 
fresh night wind blew the alcohol blaze much of the time 
away from the cup, and our great thirst caused such a drain 
on the alcohol that we had but a small amount for melting 
ice with in the morning. Our camping-site was on the edge 
of the Tahoma glacier, the main glacier of the west side of 
the mountain. It originates on the very summit of the 
mountain, the snow sloping from the middle and north 
peaks forming it. Eight miles would be a very conserva- 
tive estimate of its length—ten miles would probably be 
nearer the truth—its width from a half-mile toa mile. From 
Yelm this fine glacier is discernible from the summit of the 
mountain, from which it flows down through the wide gap 
or channel it has worn through the wall of rock forming the 
west brow of the mountain from the north peak to the 
extreme south peak, and thence discernible clear down to 
the timber line. From near the middle of its length clear 
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up to the summit the medial line or center of the glacier is 
free of crevasses and comparatively smooth; but from both 
sides to this smooth medial line it is thickly strewn with 
crevasses, many of them wide and of great depth. Our 
intention was to cross this smooth medial pathway and 
climb up by it to the summit. Early in the morning 
following the cold and disagreeable night we spent in our 
stony bed at 11,000 feet, we got on the glacier and com- 
menced climbing in a diagonal line upward toward the 
smooth central snow-line already described. For more 
than four hours we toiled upward, threading our way among 
innumerable crevasses, now climbing along the sharp, icy 
edge of a wide one, where a single misstep would have 
hurled us down into its blue and yawning depths on the 
one hand, or on the other down its steep, icy side, to be 
swallowed by the next yawning crevasse below; again 
crossing other deep and wider-mouthed ones by means of 
natural ice-bridges spanning them; at other times leaping 
narrow ones, and occasionally crossing one and attaining 
its higher upper wall by means of a ladder which my com- 
panion, with sailor skill, constructed of our rope and alpen- 
stocks. When, as stated, we had toiled upward in this 
way for over four hours, we had the inexpressible chagrin 
of finding ourselves in a wilderness of crevasses, so wide 
that there was no practical way of crossing them. There 
was nothing to do but retrace our steps and begin a new 
line of ascent in the desired direction. This we did, and 
after a long and tedious effort, during which we threaded a 
labyrinth of crevasses, we reached the long-sought and 
smooth medial line of the glacier; but when we had done so 
the afternoon was far spent, and there was no possible 
chance of reaching the summit before nightfall. Climbing 
such a mountain by night is not without possible danger, 
and is certainly far from being preferable to climbing by 
the cheerful and guiding light of day; but thus we should 
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have to climb it or beat an ignominious retreat— and 
retreat was a word that had no place in our mountain 
vocabulary. 

It was early evening when we reached the foot of the 
steepest stretch of the ascent (a portion of it that my 
companion will long remember), namely, where the glacier 
flows from over the rocky brow of the mountain, 1000 
feet below its actual summit. I supposed, from previous 
experience, that we would have much tedious step-cutting 
at this point; but much to our satisfaction we found the 
snow in such favorable condition that our shoe-calks took 
good hold of the hard snow, and, with the additional help 
of our alpenstocks, we climbed without having to resort to 
much step-cutting. When we turned the brow of the 
mountain the stars were shining with the clear, glittering 
light peculiar to that high, pure atmosphere; but though 
they gave sufficient light to prevent utter darkness, they, 
of course, did not give enough to make our now icy paths 
very luminous. After traveling for some distance over a 
comparatively gradual slope, with the North Peak on our 
left and the middle or Crater Peak on our right, we came 
to the foot of the dome of the latter, turned our course 
southward, and began climbing the steep slope of Crater 
Peak. The night air was now piercingly cold, August 
though it was, and our shoes, which became soaked with 
water as the snow had melted on them during the heat of the 
afternoon, now froze as hard as boards. During a night 
spent on the summit of Tahoma in a previous season I had 
my feet badly frosted, and now they pained me very much 
with cold. Twice that night I bathed and rubbed them in 
the snow, cutting the crust of ice away with the hatchet for 
that purpose, and the last time I put on my reserve pair of 
thick woolen stockings. But for the reserved pair of dry, 
heavy stockings, I think my toes would have been ‘‘done 
for’’ this time; as it was, I suffered with them for many 
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weeks after our expedition. Every winter now I am a 
martyr to painfully cold feet; and I presume that I shall 
suffer thus every winter with cold feet till they have traveled 
to the end of life’s journey. Should some person chance to 
read these humble lines who has never caught the contagion 
of mountain-climbing, who has never known the proud 
delight that thrills and swells the breast of the happy 
mountaineer who has planted his foot triumphantly on the 
crest of some sublime peak which, through generations, 
had baffled the efforts of man to conquer it—should such a 
one, I repeat, read these pages, he will wonder where is the 
pleasure, or profit, or honor of mountain-climbing under such 
circumstances. Does this skeptic suppose that a true moun- 
taineer regrets any heroic mountain exploit because of some 
mishap, or of some after pain or suffering entailed by reason 
of its accomplishment? Does he suppose that any of the 
many zealous navigators who sailed in that vain quest, the 
discovery of the mild open sea about the North Pole, 
bewailed the suffering he endured or the brave efforts he 
made? Does he imagine that man will ever cease his 
attempts to unravel the mystery of the North Pole, or to 
reach the summit of unconquered peaks, simply because of 
possible mishaps and sufferings attendant thereon? 

We now began the steep ascent of the north slope of 
Crater Peak’s dome. Occasionally we would come to a 
broad patch of peculiarly hard, glassy ice, caused, I think, 
by swirls of steam from the crater depositing moisture which 
the keen night air converted into sheets of glassy ice. Our 
shoe-calks seemed to make no impression on it, and many 
were the sudden falls we got; it was difficult at times to 
prevent our bodies from rolling down toward the dangerous 
brow of the mountain. Once my companion, in a sudden 
slip, had the coil of rope loosened from his grasp, and it 
rapidly slid down to the foot of the dome, where we 
regained it on our descent. At last, at about 11 o'clock 
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at night, we reached the rim of the small crater, and our 
climbing for the night was done. Had we been strangers 
on the summit, we would have found it difficult—it may be, 
impossible—to find a suitable resting-place for the rest of the 
night. For me, however, this was the fifth visit to the 
crater, and Mr. Bayley had spent a night with me in the 
crater on my second visit to it in 1883. So we each knew, 
even by starlight, where to find our bed in the crater tavern 
without the aid of landlord or call-boy. We were soon 
lying prone on the warm inner rim of the crater, in the 
mouth of one of the ice caverns formed by the jets of 
scalding steam which issue from the hidden but still 
smouldering furnace of the old volcano. After resting a 
few moments, the first thing we did was to prepare some 
drinking-water, which was done by filling our large 
drinking-cup with ice and then holding it over a steam jet 
till the ice melted. 

This night in the crater was remarkable in my ex- 
perience. The air was so calm that scarcely a breath was 
stirring, whereas always before a fierce, breath-quelling blast 
swept over the summit. In 1883, when Bayley and I, and 
our companion, James Longmire, in the morning climbed 
out of the crater, where we had steamed all night till 
our clothes were reeking with moisture, the fierce, cold 
wind in five minutes froze our clothing stiff, and we became 
so numbed with cold that the wind repeatedly prostrated us 
among the sharp rocks of the crater’s rim, and for some 
time it seemed that we must succumb. This time the air 
in the morning was still calm, and the sun rose gloriously 
to convert the summit of Tahoma and its companion peaks 
into domes of burnished gold. We now revisited familiar 
points, and searched in particular for the lead plate we had 
left in the crater in 1883. We could not find it, though I 
had seen it in August, 1891, just where we left it. It was 
somewhat corroded, but the names were still legible. We 
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learned on reaching the lower country that a mountain- 
climber, who had visited the crater a week or two before us, 
had taken the plate away as a trophy, and to exhibit it as 
an evidence that he had reached the top, it being known to 
many persons interested in mountain-climbing that we had 
reached the crater in 1883, and deposited a lead plate 
there. 

Mount Tahoma, in addition to its superior height and 
magnitude, differs from the other volcanic cones of the 
Cascades in the fact of its having two craters. They occupy 
the summit of the middle peak, which is the true summit of 
the mountain, the larger crater inclining or dipping toward 
the east, the smaller one dipping slightly westward. Their two 
rims coincide or touch at the top of the peak, and at the 
point of actual contact of these two rims a vast pile of snow, 
of a dome-like shape, has accumulated, through how many 
generations it would be difficult to tell, but interesting to 
calculate or to speculate about. The persons who have 
visited the craters and given estimates of their dimensions 
differ considerably in their estimates. Some give the 
diameter of the larger crater as 300 yards, others estimate 
it at halfa mile. No one has ever made any actual measure- 
ment of them. Such a deliberate and painstaking process 
would hardly be in keeping with the feeling of discomfort, 
uneasiness and eagerness to get down again which usually 
affects those who succeed in reaching the summit. My own 
impression of the size of the larger crater, based on several 
inspections of it, is that it is a mile, or nearly a mile, in 
circumference, and that the smaller crater has a circumfer- 
ence of about 300 yards. In August, 1891, I fastened a 
good-sized mirror to a rock on the west side of the small 
crater’s rim. We found the mirror still there, but with a 
large block of ice adhering to it. On breaking the ice 
away, the glass was found to be intact. Parties in Olympia 
thought they saw flashes from this glass soon after it was 
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placed there. After re-examining the craters all we cared 
to, we re-shouldered our packs and started for the North 
Peak, between 7 and 8 o’clock in the morning. We found 
the snow in good condition both for descending the middle 
peak and for climbing North Peak. We accomplished in a 
little less than two hours this feat, which we had long been 
desirous of accomplishing, but which one adverse circum- 
stance after another had hitherto prevented; and now, when 
victory at last crowned our final effort, the long-coveted 
peak was not, as it had been for so many years, a virgin 
and unexplored peak—for just about two weeks before our 
mastery of it Dr. W. Riley, of Olympia, and two com- 
panions reached its summit. It was my good fortune (so a 
mountain-climber considers it), in 1870, in company with 
my friend, Gen. Hazard Stevens, to be the first to reach the 
summits of the south and middle peaks, which we named 
respectively Peak Success and Crater Peak. 

In August, 1891, I attempted the ascent of the peak in 
company with Dr. Riley. The snow was very unfavorable 
for climbing that season. We were a day and a half reach- 
ing the base of North Peak from permanent camp at 7000 
feet, and we were 300 or 400 feet below the summit 
of the peak, toiling through new snow, knee-deep, when 
night overtook us, and we were compelled to abandon 
North Peak to ascend the middle peak, so that we could 
spend the night in one of the crater caverns. Bayley and 
I, as before stated, reached the summit of North Peak from 
Crater Peak ina little less than two hours’ time. North Peak, 
as seen from the crater rim of the middle peak of the 
mountain, and as shown by the illustration accompanying 
this article, seems to be a cone-shaped mass of snow, 
fringed on the left or west with a ledge of serrated volcanic 
rock. It is in reality a vast mass of rock, very rugged and 
precipitous on its west and north exposures, and covered 
with snow of great depth on its summit and southern slope. 
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We climbed to the very apex of its snowy summit. We 
met with one great disappointment. The whole of the 
landscape below us was blotted from view by a dense pall 
of mist and smoke, except where rents in the pall gave us 
but glimpses of it. Through several of these rents we 
caught glimpses of Puget Sound, shining like patches of 
burnished gold. Rarely does the climber who succeeds in 
reaching the summit of Tahoma have the good fortune to 
find the whole of the prospect commanded by that lofty 
altitude free from smoke and clouds. Only once during my 


experiences on the mountain-top did I have this good 


fortune, and then only for a brief hour. The air was very 
clear, no clouds at the cloud-level below, and no obscuring 
mist or haze. I saw nearly all of the then Territory of 
Washington, much of the State of Oregon, far into British 
Columbia, and far out to sea on the Pacific. In this view 
were included half a dozen of the snow-capped peaks of the 
Cascade Range and innumerable mountains of less magni- 
tude. It was a sublime vision, and included a scope of 
country whose circumference must measure close to a 
thousand miles. 

From ‘‘ Liberty Cap,’’ or the snowy apex of North Peak, 
we descended about 80 feet to the bare rock below it on the 
west. Here to a projection of the rock we wired the tin-plate 
reflector, facing it toward Yelm. It was, doubtless, useless 
trouble and labor carrying and fixing the tin-plate there— 
for I have never heard of any one seeing reflections from it. 
It will serve as a relic or proof of our visit to the other 
explorers who reach the summit. Mr. Bayley deposited on 
this rock another lead plate with our names and the date 
and year engraved on it. About 11 A. M., on the 22d, we 
began the descent of the mountain by the route we had 
climbed it. When we were at the steepest part of the descent, 
and where the surface of the snow was hard and icy, at a 
point probably 2000 feet below the summit, my companion, 
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who was in the lead, stepped on an icy and treacherous place 
where his shoe-calks seemed to be useless. His feet flew from 
under him, and he fell with such suddenness and unexpected- 


ness that he lost the grasp of his alpenstock and left it 


sticking in the crest of snow where he had planted it when 


making the faulty step. As soon as he struck the snow his 
body began rolling, and he rolled with great velocity for 
some distance down the steep, icy slope. Then by some 
means, probably by his own efforts to that end, he managed 
to assume a sitting posture, with his feet pointing down the 
mountain. He now bravely endeavored to check his speed 
by striking his calked shoe-heels into the icy snow-crust 
and using his gloved hands as drags or brakes; but it was 
all in vain. His efforts may have had the effect of prevent- 
ing an acceleration of speed, but it did not stay his fearful 
progress down the mountain-side. It will be remembered 
that it was stated earlier in these pages that there was a 
smooth medial pathway up the glacier from a certain point, 
toward which smooth line we ascended in an oblique direc- 
tion from the labyrinth of crevasses at the side of the glacier. 
Now, it was directly down over this smooth pathway that 
my companion was involuntarily descending with such 
fearful rapidity, and toward a point where its smooth- 
ness was terminated by crevasses which crossed it. About 
600 or 700 yards below the place where he lost his 
footing the first of these crevasses stretched across the 
smooth snow-line. I remembered noting, as we passed 
around the far end of it in ascending, how broad and deep 
it was. I saw that it was inevitable that he would be 
lost in this crevasse unless he could succeed in stopping 
his progress before he reached its yawning mouth. From 
where I stood there seemed to be quite a broad strip of snow 
in front of the crevasse that was comparatively level. My 
one hope was—and no doubt such was the thought and 
hope that filled his mind—that the snow on this level 
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stretch in front of the crevasse would be so softened by the 
sun’s heat as to make successful his efforts to stop his 
progress; but, as I gazed, I saw his body pass over the 


first of this level space, with lessened speed it is true, but 


with velocity enough to carry him to the crevasse. Nearer 
and nearer to that yawning crevasse did his body approach, 
till at last I saw it go over the brink and pass out of sight. 
Never shall I forget my feeling of horror as I stood, spell- 
bound, watching my friend’s body approaching that fearful 
crevasse. I felt morally certain that when he disappeared from 
view his body lay a mangled corpse at the bottom of it. At 
first horror at his fate crowded all thought of self out 
of my mind; but with the re-action that followed came the 
thought, or self-asked question, ‘‘Can you pass with safety 
the fatal spot where your friend fell, or will you, too, fall 
and speed helplessly to and into that insatiable crevasse ?’’ 
Taking my friend’s alpenstock, from an inexplicable feeling 
that I ought to do so—for it certainly was going to incom- 
mode me rather than be of any benefit—I began to descend 
slowly and cautiously. After descending about 100 yards 
I stopped to rest, and to watch with a strange sort of fas- 
cination that crevasse. And now occurred one of the decep- 
tions of the mountain. About 200 yards below the crevasse 
in which my companion had disappeared, on another com- 
paratively level stretch of snow, I saw the figure of a small 
man. At first he was standing still, but, as I watched him, 
he began to walk, and seemed coming in my direction. I 
could plainly see the swinging of his arms and the motion 
of his legs. ‘‘ Could it be possible,’’ I thought, ‘‘ that my 
friend is not dead after all; that he had miraculously 
escaped, and found some hidden passage from the crevasse 
to that level stretch of snow below it?’’ But, as I studied 
this figure from successive resting-places, I found that it did 
not make any real progress in my direction, and later I 
discovered that it was a point of rock sticking out of the 
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snow, and not unlike a man in shape. The summer heat 
playing around it had given it apparent motion, and my 
imagination had further aided the deception by giving it arms 
and legs, and therefore a more perfect resemblance to a man. 
I could relate other instances (if this paper were not already 
so long) of this sort of mirage or mountain deception in 
my experience. At last I reached the crevasse, but some 
distance to the left of the point where my friend had 
disappeared over its edge. This was owing to the oblique 
line of my descent to avoid the danger of a fall which would 
have been more likely to happen in a direct descent of the 


steep, icy slope. Approaching the edge of the crevasse, I 
called my friend loudly by name, but with no hope of 
getting any reply. To my great surprise, and no less joy, 
I got a feeble answer from him, and almost underneath 


where I stood. To my eager questions he replied that his 
fall had been a fearful one, but that he had escaped with 
some broken ribs and some bruises of the body. His body 
had struck the opposite side of the crevasse over 20 feet in 
width, and then dropped to a shelf of ice on the wall of the 
crevasse at least 60 feet down in it. When my friend 
recovered consciousness he found himself lying on this shelf 
or ledge of ice, and he noticed that it slanted gradually 
toward the mouth of the crevasse. He had dragged him- 
self up this ledge, and this accounted for his being so nearly 
under the point where I stood on the edge of the crevasse 
when I shouted his name. Passing around the end of the 
crevasse, still considerably to the left, I got over to the 
side on which the ledge was and directly over the place 
where he was standing. Letting one end of the rope down 
to him, I managed to help him out and over some huge 
blocks of ice that lay between the end of the crevasse and 
the line of descent to our 11,000-foot camp. My companion 
when he fell was carrying his coat slung over one shoulder, 
and I think when his body struck the ledge of ice upon 
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which he lodged, this coat broke the force of the blow, 
and probably was the means of saving his life. When he 
emerged from the crevasse, my companion was as pale as 
a sheet and suffering great pain, but with great pluck and 
endurance, made the long and toilsome tramp to camp. 
We used the rope in descending the remaining dangerous 
slopes. 

Owing to Bayley’s condition necessitating cautious 
traveling, to the large number of crevasses to be crossed, 
to the still larger number to be wound around or circum- 
vented, and to the additional fact that I was carrying both 
packs now, our progress toward the 11,000-foot camp 
was slow and tedious, and it was nearly sundown when 
we reached it. The next morning (23d) the steep snow- 
field down which we had to journey was hard and 
slippery and my companion did not dare to travel over 
it till the sun had softened the surface of the snow—for 
a fall now would be very disastrous to him. The sun did 
not soften the snow till nearly noon. We now started 
again, after throwing out of the packs everything not 


absolutely needed. So slowly did we have to travel that 
not till nearly sundown did we step off the glacier which 


we first crossed in beginning the ascent. Just before we 
left the glacier clouds began to roll up from the south, and 
when we reached ¢erra firma again we were in a thick, 
driving mist, or, rather, we were enveloped in the clouds. 
Soon every rock, bush and tree a dozen feet away vanished 
from sight as completely as though they never had existed, 
and the wind began blowing hard from the south. It now 
became apparent to us that we could not find our way to 
permanent camp in that obscuring mist before night set in, 
so we decided to camp again on the mountain side. Find- 
ing as suitable a place for our camp as I could, I laid ina 
supply of wood, and after our frugal meal improvised a tent 
with our alpenstocks, rope and one of our double blankets. 
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The wind kept increasing during the night, and shook our 
tent fearfully, and often I got up and out to put an additional 
bowlder on the end of the blanket, to keep it from blowing 
away. It did not rain or snow, as we feared it would, but 
in the morning the obscuring mist or clouds remained. We 
waited till late in the forenoon for it to clear off, and then, 
despairing of it, we started for our permanent camp. In 
descending the spur of the mountain, up which we took the 


pack-horse on the 2oth, we several times lost our course in 


the blinding fog, and when we finally reached our long- 
sought tent it was late in the afternoon. The first thing done 
was to make my companion a comfortable bed; the next was 
to look after the horses, and finally to get supper—for we 
were hungry as wolves. And now I found our picketed pony 
in a sad plight. She had evidently, soon after we left on 
the 20th, caught her lariat in a small bush which had escaped 
my notice as being within reach of her tether, and had gone 
round and round it till her nose almost touched the bush, 
and there she had been held a prisoner, without food or 
water, and had been the helpless prey of myriads of flies 
and mosquitoes during the heat of the day for two days or 
more. Nearly the whole of her body was covered with 
sores or crusted with blood, where numerous horseflies had 
been feasting on her. I had to give her water in small 
quantities, to prevent her killing herself with over-drinking 
in her water-famished condition. Thena prospecting tour of 
the neighboring parks developed the comforting fact that 
we were in all probability minus one pony and the pack- 
horse—for they were nowhere to be seen. That night my 
eyes began to pain me, and the next morning when the 
sun was shining (for the clouds had cleared away without 
giving the threatened storm), it was with difficulty that I 
could use them, and I became aware of the fact that I was 
having a touch at least of ‘‘snow-blind.’’ As soon as I 
could, on the morning of the 25th, I started out on a final 
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search for the lost animals. Nowhere in the mountain 
meadows could I find the missing pony, but I came upon 
Oneonta more than a mile from camp. As I approached 
him, with a small pan of tempting oats in my hand, he 
watched me with a strange and suspicious eye, and when- 
ever I tried to get near enough to lay my hand on him he 
bounded away with a snort. Round and round I followed 
him, calling, coaxing and wheedling, but all in vain. Once, 
when I made a dive to catch him around the neck, he 
jumped away, kicked up his heels, and disappeared over a 
neighboring ridge. I was puzzled, nonplussed. Here was 
a horse disowning me, utterly repudiating me, when always 
hitherto, from his colthood up, I could catch him anywhere 
and at any time; whom I had frequently had at the mountain 
before; to whom I had always before gone up and caught in 
the mountain parks, even out of a band of horses; who many 
a time came into camp and poked his head into my tent to 
be petted and to have the flies rubbed off him. And now, 
in the sorest need of myself and friend, he ‘‘ went back on 
me.’’ I could only account for it on one of two hypotheses. 
Either he did not recognize me with my red, swollen, peeled 
and sunburned face and purblind eyes, to say nothing of my 
clumsy gait, on account of tender feet from freezing on the 
mountain-top, or he believed that if he allowed himself to 
be caught, my companion and I would insist, this time, upon 
his packing our bundles clear to the top of Tahoma. I went 
back to camp in no amiable frame of mind—for I very well 
knew that this whim of Oneonta and the disappearance of 
the other pony would necessitate the abandonment of our 
tent and provisions for the present, and a journey on foot, 
for me, to the settlement. When I got back to camp I 
informed my companion of the state of affairs, and we at once 
prepared to start for my friend J. B. Kernahan’s, in the 
Succotash Valley, 15 miles distant. The pony (Nellie) was 
saddled, my companion was helped to mount her, and we 
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moved off slowly—for the pony was anything but strong 
after her long fast, and my companion, in his condition, 
could not stand much jolting. We arrived at Palisade Farm 
late at night. The last 3 miles of the journey were traveled 
in such utter darkness that my companion could not see 
the road nor even the head of the pony he was riding, yet 
she carried him safely over the mountain road and never 
stumbled once. We received a hospitable welcome at 
Palisade Farm. My companion’s broken ribs were set and 
skillfully bandaged, and the disabled mountaineer was 
kindly and carefully nursed back to health. During the 
several days that I spent at Palisade Farm to recruit, our 
missing horses, tent and provisions were brought in by a 
party which we sent out for them. After 8 days’ sojourn at 
Palisade Farm, Mr. Bayley returned to Yelm, our starting- 
point, where I had preceded him. Thus ended our finally 
successful, but almost tragical, ascent of the North Peak of 
Tahoma. * 


YELM, WasH., March 26, 1894. 





2 


Outline of 


it. Tahoma (west side), showing Bayley and Van Trump’s 
line of ascent. 








** While the final form proof of this article was being read at the foot of Mt. 
Tamalpais on the afternoon of April 3oth, Geo. B. Bayley was caught by the 
ascending elevator, at his place of business in San Francisco, and instantly 
killed.” H B. 
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ITINERARY OF A ROUTE FROM GENTRY’S 
TO TOP OF EL CAPITAN AND 
YOSEMITE FALLS. 


By Etvtiott MCALLISTER. 


Our summer tramp was to be into the Sierra beyond 
Yosemite Valley; and preliminary inquiry showed us that 
the route from Gentry’s (near the entrance to the Valley 
on the Big Oak Flat road) to the Yosemite Falls would be 
more interesting and of little difficulty; we therefore planned 
this method of entering the Valley. 

The preceding night was passed in the barn at Crane 
Flat, and our blankets were sent on to the Valley by the 
stage. At 6 in the morning of July 10, 1893, we left Crane 
Flat, and enjoyed the invigorating walk along the summit 
of the road to Gentry’s. Our walk was to be from Crane 
Flat to Gentry’s, to Ribbon Falls, to El Capitan, to Eagle 
Peak, and down by Yosemite Falls into Yosemite Valley. 
As neither of us had been over the route, we did not know 
how long a tramp was before us, nor had we reckoned much 
on delays. There was no great harm to be anticipated; the 
worst would be to pass the night warming ourselves at a 
fire and to be minus breakfast. 

After half an hour’s rest at Gentry’s, at 9:30 we left the 
stage-road and turned into the mountains in a northeasterly 
direction. The stage-driver had described the trail as com- 


mencing at a water-trough around a bend of the road from 
Gentry’s; others, as leading up from directly behind the 
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ruins of Gentry’s—and the latter, as we learned afterwards, 
were right, although the course necessitated a steep climb 
to the ridge above. 

The stage-driver’s directions required no immediate 
climbing, and were followed. We kept to the right of the 
ridge, skirted along its shoulder and crossed several water- 
runs; in half an hour were at our first difficulty. The 
Valley was close at hand; across from us was the Wawona 
stage-road; and in front of us Fireplace Bluffs. It was 
impossible to continue. To have turned down would have 
taken us to the stage-road winding into the Valley, and so 
we turned to the left, and climbed and climbed, up, straight 
up. At length the summit was reached, and it became 
evident that we had been skirting along the ridge that 
comes up from Gentry’s, and that should have been climbed 
at the outset. With the assistance of Wheeler’s map* we 
located our position. The country was very open. Below 
us, to the north, was Cascade Creek; and it would seem as 
though we could have made our way directly from the bridge 
on the stage-road, without even having gone on to Gentry’s. 

The ridge led up in a northeasterly direction, and this 
we followed, keeping on the granite and out of the brush, 
until we came to a saddle between two elevations. The 
aneroid read 7750 feet, which, corrected, would make the 
altitude about 7525 feet, and was our highest point during 
the day. After five minutes’ walk from this point, we 
observed, down to the right, Blue Jay Meadows, which 
are drained into Ribbon Falls Creek. They were quite 
sheltered, and contained much snow amongst the tamarack 
(P. Murrayana). At once we turned down and followed 
the stream to Ribbon Falls Creek, and soon, from the 
brink of Ribbon Falls, were wondering at the beauty of the 


Bridal Veil Falls across the Yosemite Valley. 


* Topographical Map of the Yosemite Valley and Vicinity. Expeditions of 
1878-79, under Capt. Geo. M. Wheeler 
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On looking at the map, we satisfied ourselves of having 
followed a portion of what appeared as the ‘‘Old Trail”’; 
that is, from after our climb to the ridge until we turned 
down to Blue Jay Meadows. At Ribbon Falls Creek much 
time can be saved by crossing and going directly over to 
the top of El Capitan. Instead of this we had turned down 
and ‘‘nooned”’ at the top of Ribbon Falls. This was 12:30. 

At 2 o’clock we climbed from the east side of the Falls 
and worked our way around the head of the cafion to the 
top of El Capitan. We could here note the correction for 
the aneroid, which read 7650 feet; the survey map is 
marked 7426. The photograph was taken at this point 
and shows the back of El Capitan as one looks along to its 
crest. 

The panorama was too wonderful to leave; and not until 
3:30 did we get away. We skirted along the edge of the 
mountains towards Eagle Peak at about the same level, 
keeping well out of the brush, and not climbing other 
than low ranges, until, after crossing a small meadow and 
stream that drain into the Valley, and climbing a small ridge, 
we found ourselves getting into the brush. We climbed 
out of the brush and took a general survey; just beyond us 
appeared a precipitous bluff, with Eagle Peak below us. 
This was a possible way; and, with some care, we worked 
down and found the trail just where it had come from 
Eagle Peak. This was the first trail seen during the day. 
Once during the morning we had noticed a small monu- 
ment, but nothing more. The map, however, was invalu- 
able, as it gave us the general directions of the old trails. 

The afternoon was now well advanced, and we had to 
hurry along without visiting Eagle Peak. The trail was 
readily followed, as the snow was gone. At 6:15 we were 
at the head of Yosemite Falls. At 7 o’clock we took to 
the trail, and some time after 9 were on the floor of the 
Valley and had made camp for the night. 
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A TRAMP TO MT. LYELL. 


By HELEN M. GOMPERTZ. 





A party ot five, Miss Isabel Miller, Mr. G. M. Stratton, 
Mr. J. N. Le Conte, myself, and a diminutive ‘‘ burro ”’ left 
Yosemite Valley on July 5, 1892, bound for the summit 
of Mt. Lyell*, 40 miles away. 

Starting at 3 P. M., we climbed the Eagle Peak trail and — 
camped for the first night on the west bank of Yosemite Creek. 

Our pack consisted of bedding, cooking utensils and 
supplies for seven days, making in all a burden of 120 
pounds for our little ‘‘ Jingles’’ to carry. 

After supper we crossed the creek to Yosemite Peak and 
built a large fire on the very edge of the cliff. We were 
extremely careful not to push a single brand over, lest the 
trees on the ledge far below should be set on fire. Our 
blaze was greeted by a salute of fire-crackers (relics of the 
‘*Glorious Fourth’’), pistol-shots and wild halloos from 
campers in all parts of the valley. When we had had 
enough glory, and had shouted ourselves hoarse besides, 
we stamped out the flying sparks and, leaving all secure, 
returned to camp. 

Our plan was to turn out at 5 A. M., breakfast and pack, 
so as to start at 7 o’clock. From then we walked till 
noon, rested two hours, and again went on till evening. 
It may be of interest to know that we kept schedule time 
throughout the trip. 


* Mr. Galen Clark, Guardian of the Valley, and others long resident there, 
assured us that we were the first ladies to make this ascent. We found no 
records of others on the mountain itself. 
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July 6th we took the Tenaya trail and followed it till it 
joins the Tioga road, over which we made such good time 
that we reached Lake Tenaya for an early camp, having 
walked 13 miles. 

We had found a few patches of snow on the more ele- 
vated parts of the road round the base of Mt. Hoffman; but 
here the tender grass was springing up, a summer sky was 
overhead, and the lake reflected its radiance like a beautiful 
gem. 

July 7th. Soda Springs was now our objective point. 
There we hoped to utilize the snowbanks and have ice-cream 
soda unlimited. The road, hewn in places from the solid rock 
along the margin of the lake, afforded easy walking, and we 
had full leisure to admire the wonderful dome mountains 
which stand guard over this enchanted country. Emerging 
from the rocky pass we found ourselves upon the beautiful 
green level of Little Tuolumne Meadows. Soon we reached 
the river itself. 

This was our Rubicon, and how to cross it was the 
question. Heretofore we had always found a convenient 
tree spanning the swift mountain stream, but this broad 
current seemed to defy us. 

We knew that Mr. Lambert, who stays at the Springs in 
summer, was already there, for he had passed us on his way 
thither the night before. He now appeared on the opposite 
bank, and called to us that he would cross. Ina few min- 
utes we saw him mounted on a small, gray, woolly mule, 
which looked much like a drowned rat when it emerged 
from the river. Its rider told us that it had been abandoned 
by a Government survey party on account of its vicious 
temper. The animal seemed determined to kick any one 
to death who attempted to mount it. Mr. Lambert had 
made the discovery that if it were mounted on the right 
side, instead of the left, it made no resistance, and that in 
reality the mule was not vicious, but only capricious. 
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He kindly placed it at our disposal, and when the first 
lady was safely upon its back, said to the other: ‘‘ Now, 
you get on behind, and keep your feet up when you get to 
the middle of the stream.”’ 

In vain were our protests that the poor little mule could 
not carry us both. The rest agreed that the mule was 
tough, and, encouraged by peals of laughter, the animal 
plunged into the broad but shallow stream. 

‘Oh, fora kodak!’’ was shouted after us as we proceeded. 
Then fainter came the warning: ‘‘ Don’t forget to get off on 
the right side!’’ In mid-stream we balanced ourselves as 
best we could on this mite of a quadruped, and finally 
made a safe landing, dismounting, as we had been warned 
to do, on the right side. We had to push it back into the 
river by main force, in order that our companions might 
cross. Then it was our turn to long for a camera. 

Arrived at the Spring, we prepared for a feast. So did 
the mosquitoes. Legions of them, bred in the wilderness 
and thirsting for human gore, feasted upon us so that we 
fled, completely routed, and rested not till we had put miles 
between us and our foes. We camped on the river-bank 
that night, just where the Big Meadows begin. 

July 8th. Although Mt. Lyell is the highest peak for 
many miles around, it cannot be seen until one reaches the 
very foot of the ascent. A sudden turn brought into full 
view the grand old mountain. What a perfect picture it 
made! And what a contrast to look, from the violet-strewn 
meadow under foot, upon its rugged flank, then upwards to 
the snow-mass, out of whose dazzling brightness rose a 
number of sharp, bleak peaks, towering against the bright 
blue sky! The highest of these marked the summit of 


our ambition. 

There was now no possibility of a trail, and our faithful 
Jingle picked his way daintily over great boulders and 
fallen trees. But even he deserted us as we approached 
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the snow-line. Leaving him staked out on a rich granite 
pasture, we pushed on, laden with our blankets and food 
enough for next day. 

It was no easy task, at an altitude of 11,000 feet, to 
collect a sufficient supply of gnarled old pine stumps for a 
rousing camp-fire. But this being done, we each chose a 


’ 


slab of rock near the fire and ‘‘turned in’’ immediately. 
Before I slept, I looked out upon the amphitheater of bare 
peaks which, catching the last faint glow of sunset, took on 
a softer outline, and seemed to look down protectingly 
upon us daring mortals. As I looked, the full moon 
appeared above the summit; the rose-color changed to 
violet, then faded to gray, and made way for the silvery 
splendor which lit up the heavens and was reflected upon 
the glistening snow beneath. 

But even the enchantment of this scene soon yielded to 
exceeding weariness, and 5 o'clock in the morning came 
all too soon. It was bitter cold, and we had to steep our 
coffee in melted snow. We had been told to shield our 
eyes and faces from the burning glare of the sun upon the 
snow, so we donned dark glasses and used the following 
mixture on our faces: Apply one thick coat of vaseline, 
then take the well-blackened coffee-pot and rub it gently 
over the smeared surface. The result is of a thing of 
beauty, but it saves the skin. 

Now for a long, strong pull to the summit, 2200 feet 
above us. We scrambled for three hours, alternately up 
rocky inclines and across snow-fields. The absence of 
life and vegetation, coupled with a sense of absolute silence, 
oppressed us. The huge, jagged rocks seemed to have 
been hurled down one upon another, in dire confusion, by 
many an angry tempest. We crawled and leaped by turns 
from one to another, till we felt glad to reach the smooth 
and comparatively hard crust of the snow-fields. 

At last we climbed upon the glacial moraine, where 
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masses of bowlders move at our slightest touch, and 
where each must make the crossing singly, for fear of 
accident. 

We were now on the lower side of the glacier, and look- 
ing across its white expanse and up the slender tongue of 
snow that reached almost to the summit, we felt that the 
end was not yet. It was well that we crossed the glacier 
early in the season, when the snow was hard enough to bear 
us and when the smaller crevasses were hidden from view. 
We made straight for the almost perpendicular white streak; 
and as the sun rose high and melted the crust, we sank 
deeper and deeper, until it was a great effort to take each 
step in advance. A sudden dizziness overcame one of the 
party when nearly across; but a short rest enabled us to 
continue without further trouble, except a feeling of insup- 
portable weariness. 

The last few hundred feet were so steep that we had to 
dig steps for a foothold. At length our leader guided us 
safely to the left of the great crevasse, and lent us a helping 
hand as we struggled out of the river of snow on to dry land 
once more. We gazed at the little peak just above our 
heads, and little dreamed that it would take an hour longer 
to climb the last 200 feet. The masses of rock we had seen 
below were but fragments of this gigantic pile. We missed 
the best way up, and clambered from ledge to ledge, at 
times with the aid of a rope thrown down to us from above 
by our nimbler comrades. 

At noon, on the glorious summer day, July gth, 1892, 
we flung ourselves exhausted, but triumphant, upon the top- 
most rock of the slender peak which we had so longed to 
reach. We basked in the sunshine, not daring to mar by 
speech the sublimity of the moment. We were in the very 
heart of the Sierras, upon a mountain at whose base are the 
sources of four mighty rivers. Turn which way we would, 


long lines of bristling peaks stood out as if in battle array. 
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Look down the face of the awful precipice and see the stern 
icy bosom in which the Merced River is cradled. How 
cold the blue of the frozen lakes, still half concealed by the 
snow drifts! Far beyond, to the westward, we saw the 
sunny plain where this same river meanders gently to its 
end, with not a hint of its pristine grandeur. 

We now began to be conscious that we felt cold, 
wet and weary, yet happy. For had we not carried 
up an ample luncheon, a bag of pine-chips and our 
beloved coffee-pot? And should we not immortalize our- 
selves and Mt. Lyell by having a royal feast on its hoary 
summit? 

The records found in the tin can under the rude stone 
cairn revealed direful tales of hunger and woe. We had been 
forewarned, and if our menu, which is preserved there to 
this day, be consulted, it will be seen that we were fore- 
armed. The smoke of our tiny fire among the rocks 
curled gracefully into the pure air, and a convenient snow- 
bank supplied our kettle. We came down from the sublime 
long enough to appease our hunger and then to read the 
records of former travelers. 

Hours passed like moments, and, after a lingering fare- 
well to this sacred spot, we prepared for our grand slide. 
We found our way to the point of the snow-tongue, and, 
letting ourselves down upon it, very gently shot down the 
dizzy descent amid the sheet of flying snow. How exhil- 
arating it was to go down like a rush of wind, where we had 
toiled up step by step! After this first headlong rush, we 
all skimmed along delightfully as far as the snow extended. 
Then we slid over stock and stone, till we came to where 
we had left the blankets. These we shouldered, and we 
hurried on to find our pack. The piles of bowlders and 
clumps of trees looked confusingly alike in the waning light. 
Who knew but that a steady diet of rocks might not have 
brought Jingle to an untimely end, and then, alas, for us! 
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At last, to our great joy, we found him alive, but almost 
strangled in the coils of his long tether. Jingle and the 
pack represented ‘‘home’’ to us, and we expressed our joy 
over his preservation by feeding him with old kid gloves 
and newspapers—dainty morsels, in his estimation. 

As for ourselves, ‘‘ regardless of color and previous con- 
dition,’’ we ate first, and removed our sable complexions 
afterward. There were not wanting those who declared 
that our cure for sunburn was worse than the disease. As 
night came on we looked in vain for a level resting-place— 
but too tired to care, because there was none, we chose 
perches on different elevations and at various angles of 
declivity, and soon sank into such a sleep as only those who 
have experienced it can appreciate. 

July roth. The next morning, as we leisurely took our 
way down the slope, we felt fresh delight in the reappear- 
ance of every flower and grass-blade, after the lifeless 
grandeur of the heights. Yet we cast many a backward 
glance at the grand old pile. 

July 11th. It is not to be denied that this mood of 
exaltation gave way to one of utter weariness, and that the 
day’s journey from Soda Springs to Cloud’s Rest was 
doubly hard for us after our mountain trip. Whilst walking 
through Cathedral Pass, on the level, we were sleepy enough 
to take little naps whilst standing in our tracks. 

July 12th. To-day we climbed 2000 feet from our camp 
to Cloud’s Rest, then took the homeward trail to the 
valley. Another night’s sleep had completely restored us, 
and the view from the top of the mountain was grand 
enough to rekindle our enthusiasm. We might have 
turned back into the high Sierras again, had we not found, 
after our noon-day meal, that the sole contents of our larder 
was one small package of salt. Return was inevitable. 

Yet the joys of greeting friends and of eating abundant 
dinners were tempered by sorrowful regrets that these days 
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of wandering and communing with nature were over. 
Should we ever again enjoy the pleasant companionship of 
our fellow-tramps in such grand solitude? 

Those days made for me a pastoral symphony, of which 
the theme lives always in my memory, and the cadences 
rise and swell, ever new and majestic to the inward ear. 


I can but recall it now, with added pleasure and grateful 
remembrance to Mr. Le Conte, who made the trip possible 
and was largely responsible for its success. 


BERKELEY, CAL., April 2, 1894. 








TREASURER’S REPORT. 


YEAR ENDING May 15, 1894. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance from J. H. Senger, retiring Treasurer.... 


Dues from Collector Bartlett . 
E. McAllister, Secretary . 


Sale one desk 
E. McAllister, Secretary. 


49 08 $027 63 
$1,671 so 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
T. P. Andrews 
C. A. Murdock & Co. . 
L. de F. Bartlett, commission on collections 
Posting maps and circulars 
Bosqui Engraving Co. 
M. Waizman sien 
Eagle Sign Co ; 
H. S. Crocker & Co... 
Technical Society, rent 
Bosqui Engraving Co 
Eagle >ign Co. © eesece ‘ 
C. A. Mardeck & Ca.........2 
Armes & Dallam 
Wheeler & Burdick 
W. & J. Sloane & Co. 
Bosqui Engraving Co.. 
. Bosqui Engraving Co 
Geo. A. Ross, clerical labor. 
J. C. Kimball. 
Geo. A. Ross. shin’ bien : 
Rent, three and a half months...... . 
Bosqui Engraving Co 
W. K. Vickery 
Hicks-Judd Co. . 
U. S. Department of State. 
Stationery, E. McAllister.... 
Bosqui Engraving Co.. 
Bosqui Engraving Co 
Bosqui Engraving Co 





DISBURSEMENTS—Continued. 


Brought forward, 


Photograph, E. McAllister . 

W. K. Vickery, framing photograph 

Geo. A. Ross.... 

Hansel, Druckman & Lorbacher, photograph.. 

Lindy Furniture Co 

Taber Photograph Co 

Bolton & Strong. nae * 

E. McAllister, telegram Sa at cia 

Express charges, G. A. R. 

Geo. A. Ross, clerk 

A. C. Fisher, janitor. 

W. & J. Sloane &JCo 

California Academy of Sciences, three months’ 
rent 

Bosqui Engraving'Co. 

Stamps, envelopes, etc., E. McAllister 

Geo. A. Ross 

A. C. Fisher . 

W. H. Wright, overcharges on map . 

H. S. Crocker & Co........... 

Stamps, etc.. 

Bolton & Strong. 

C. A. Murdockj& Co. 

Telephone . 

L. Radues .... 

Willis Polk, seal ‘ 

Postage 

Geo. A. Ross. 

A. C. Fisher .... 

W. K. Vickery.. dissbhbibaiiiaan 

Bosqui Engraving Co 

M. Waizman 

Geo. A. Ross. 

Geo. A. Ross, stamps 

A. C, Fisher 


California Academy of Sciences, ‘three months’ 
rent. sa ; 

T.S.Solomons ..... sence 

Map and postage, E. McAllister. 

Geo. A. Ross. . 

A. C. Fisher . ee 

Bosqui Engraving Co ‘ 


Balance . 


RECAPITULATION. 


Annual Meetings and Lecture 

Printing 

Commissions 

Stationery, postage, renege and d telegrams 
Maps .. . ° : 

Furniture ‘and Gxtures. 

Rent and janitor... . 

Sundry publications 

Clerical labor 

Sundries. 





REPORT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


In making this, the Second Annual Report to the members of 
the Sierra Club, attention is first directed to the improvement of 
the working arrangements of the Club. The first step was taken 
by procuring a room for the exclusive use of the Club, by properly 
furnishing it, and by preparing more complete records of the 
administration of the Club. 

The Committee on Publications has been enlarged, and is 
chosen from the entire membership, instead of from amongst the 
Directors. This enables the work to have the codperation of a 
larger number of members, and, consequently, to be one of greater 
interest. There has been a flattering demand made by Eastern 
and European societies for complete sets of the publications. 

The question of the seal was carefully considered, and the 
design that now appears has been formally adopted. It will be 
interesting to know the features of the seal: the Sequoia gigantea, 
its cones and branches, representing the forest region, will be at 
once recognized, as also will be the Half Dome, typical of the 
‘*Yosemite”’ and dome regions of the Sierras. The outline of the 
mountains which represent the highest Sierra, is taken from a 
photograph from Mt. Lyell of Mt. Ritter and Banner Peak. 

The trail about the head of Hetch-Hetchy Valley will be im- 
proved by the Club during the coming season, so as to enable a 
pack train to get through. If practicable, also, the trail from the 
South Grove of the Calaveras Big Trees to Hetch-Hetchy Valley 
will be more clearly marked and blazed. 

In the matter of parks and reservations, much of importance 
has been attended to. It is confidently expected that through the 
Clinb’s efforts a patrol system will be established in Yosemite 
Valley. Its object and duty will be to enforce the regulations of 
the Guardian. In the opinion of the Committee, this will be a 
decided step in advance, and be the first in the direction of pre- 
serving the valley from the wanton vandalism of visitors. The 
Club has lent its assistance, by coéperating with leading Eastern 
societies, in the movement to set aside the Pacific Forest Reserve, 
which would embrace the mountains about Mt. Tacoma. 

The membership has slowly increased. The new-elected 
members are thoroughly in sympathy with the objects of the 
Club, and take an interest in its work. Several other matters are 
under way: The creating of a sentiment amongst the students 
and other campers for observing the rights of nature and of man 
when off in the mountains; the placing on Glacier Point, in 
Yosemite Valley, an index of the panorama; the preparation of 
registers for mountain peaks ; and the general extension of the 
influence of the Club. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


; By EL.tiott MCALLIsTER, Secretary. 
April 23, 1894. 





